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KTever was there a month so full of hope for 
. ^ the betterment of mankind ! Never did 
April’s lengthening days, betoken greater 
promise ! As the Forces of Evil in Germany 
reel in their death-agony before the mighty 
cohorts of Freedom, across the world in San 
Francisco the statesmen are assembling for 
the conference which will weave the fabric of 
a new order. As one terribly grim chapter 
ends a brighter chapter begins—and April 
turns the pages. ’ . . 

This is indeed an hour to be alive ! 

After the long night of evil fresh dreams of 
hope arise in the heart of man. The night has 
been much longer and much blacker than 
statesmen or prophets ventured to predict. 
We have passed through a dark valley of 
suffering, and it has left its searing mark on 
everyone. 

There has been a revolution in all our lives, 
and we cannot go back to 1939 and its ways of 
life. Before us as people and* as a* fellowship 
of nations stand two inescapable facts, the 
destruction of tyranny and the construction of 
hope.. Tyranny and hope—those mighty 
opposites—ever-contend together, and we must 
understand their might and power if we would 
shape, aright the post-war world. 

^fter the ,death of tyranny will come an 
aftermath of horror in Europe and the Far 
East which will tax the resources of the United 
Nations as surely as they have been taxed by 
the war. Ours is now the task to serve and 
save, to help and heal, not only'because it is 
our Christian and humane duty, but because 
this service is a necessary prelude to the build¬ 
ing of peace-on a sure and lasting foundation. 

San Francisco will be a conference to shape 
in a preliminary way,the order of the new world, 
that men may live in it in peace. We have to 
prevent the sowing of fresh seeds of discord by 
the establishment of a trust and respect for one 
another that .will last long after the bitter 
memories of the war years have faded and new 
generations have arisen to whom this great 
hour is but history. 

We have so to plan that the coming genera¬ 
tions may have their hours of greatness too, but 
hours in which the qualities of mercy, truth, 
and love are exalted, and the baser qualities 
which lead to war and tyranny are suppressed. 


of Promise 

James Russell Lowell, the Apierican poet, 
captures the spirit of this hour: 

New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth 

They must upward still , and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth . 

Lo, before us gleam her camp fires ; We our - 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea. 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past's 
blood-rusted key . 

W E cannot forget that in the defeat of 
tyranny we ourselves have suffered severe 
blows to mind and spirit as well as to body. 
The edge of our consciences is perhaps less 
sharp than it was. We have grown almost 
accustomed to the cruel deeds of war. The 
destruction of the fair and noble in cities and 
towns must, alas, be accepted so that the end 
of tyranny may quickly come. 

Let us, then, in this hour of triumph and 
hope, begin again to "sharpen our conscience 
and re-hallow our souls so that the world may 
be re-stocked with its true wealth of sensitive 
and reverent people. 

The final defeat of Germany and the meeting 
of the San Francisco conference will mark an 
hour of history which may be of supreme 
influence in the government of men for genera¬ 
tions to come. This hour is a call to every 
civilised man to re-arm himself with the .sword 
of the spirit, the breastplate of righteousness, 
and the helmet of salvation. Those are the 
well-proved symbols for the new day'-into 
which we now march. 

Qur hopes for the future, rightly tempered 
with optimism, must also be realistic. Con¬ 
ferences and charters may accomplish much, 
but, standing at such an hour as this, with all 
the memories of the grim years behind us, we 
know that much more is needed. With 
tyranny overthrown so decisively that it can' 
never raise its head again in a thousand years, 
can we create a working hope for men of all 
nations which will also last ,a thousand years, 
bringing a new era of permanent peace in which 
no nation dominates, but each co-operates for 
all ? That is the issue, and this is the hour. 


Schoolboys m Fetters The singing Dog 


'JHhe Government inquiry, over 
which Miss . Myra Curtis 
is to preside, into the manage¬ 
ment of hemes, schools, and 
institutions to which boys and 
girls are sent, may bring sur¬ 
prises. Inquiries of such kinds, 
even when less widely pursued, 
generally do. But there has been 
in earlier days such a stirring 
of the national conscience that 
there seldom remains for revela¬ 
tion anything'so sensational or 
shocking as reforms have already 
swept away. 

Abuses, surviving from the 
past, long-clung even to schools 
so famous as Eton where, less 
than a century ago, 'the food cf 
the Collegers, who were supposed ‘ 
to enjoy free board and lodging,' 
was so shamefully scanty and 
inadequate that parents had to 
send their boys, extra supplies," 
while the washing accommoda¬ 
tion for the scholars was such as 
would not have been tolerated 
in a workhouse subj ect to super¬ 
vision. 


Things were worse at the cele¬ 
brated Blue Coat School w T hen 
Charles Lamb was a pupil there. 
On his first .day, a -child of 
seven, he, was shown a boy in 
fetters, like a felon’s. The boy 
had played truant, and was con¬ 
fined to a sort of little criminal 
cell, just big enough to allow him 
to lie on his bed of 'straw and 
blanket;, with one tiny window 
high up in a wall. There, day 
and night, he lived silent and 
solitary. ’ 

The truant v?as. visited daily by 
a porter, who took him bread 
and water, but w T as not allowed 
to speak to him. Twice a week 
the truant was* taken out and 
thrashed by the beadle, a punish¬ 
ment, says Lamb, that was 
almost ' welcome because it 
separated the sufferer for a 
while from solitude. For a third 
truancy the culprit was scourged 
all round the great hall in public 
and then for ever ejected. The 
Blue Coat School survives with 
very different views and practices 
•concerning punishments ’ 


pET of all the children in the 
district, Burnley’s . famous 
singing dpg, owned since she was 
a few weeks old by Mr and Mrs 
J. T. Ludlum, has died recently 
at the age of 17 years. 

A white American Pomeranian, 
Jenny has entertained many 
people by her “ singing” of The 
Old Rugged Cross to a gramo- 
.phone accompaniment; she kept 
perfect time while sitting up and 
varying her expression according 
to the requirements of the words. 
Jenny was known at many 
kinemas in Burnley, where there 
was always an affectionate pat 
for her from a large circle of 
admirers. 

At home Jenny’s intelligence 
was almost human. She would 
pass her master his slippers, 
bring him his pipe, tobacco, and 
matches; and regularly she- 
went on -unaccompanied shop¬ 
ping expeditions. On more than 
one occasion she went to her 
master’s place of employment 
and returned with his wage 
packet. . . 
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Monastery Garden 


Among the palms and sleeping pagodas of this deserted 
Buddhist monastery, an RAF wing has its head¬ 
quarters. Above it a Beaufighter sets out on a mission. 


The Food Problem 


'J’he first problem affecting chil¬ 
dren in the liberated coun- 
■ tries of Europe is, of course, food, 
and it is one of the paradoxes of 
this war of liberation that the 
expulsion of the German in¬ 
vaders from the lands of their 
neighbours has intensified rather 
than diminished • human suffer¬ 
ing in this respect. The invader, 
feeding on the country and send¬ 
ing to his own land all he could 
procure, left a minimum for the 
local inhabitants whose call for 
assistance from overseas is in- 
* deed desperate. 

Measures of relief are impera¬ 
tive to ease the situation until 
this autumn's harvest is gathered, 
yet the necessity of winning'the 
two wars at the earliest possible 
moment demands the employ¬ 
ment of every ship for military 
purposes. Mr Churchill has 
himself told the House of Com¬ 
mons that “large portions of 
Europe may be faced with vary¬ 
ing degrees' of famine, in some 
cases total famine, in this forth¬ 
coming winter, and that is. the 
reason for accelerating the mili¬ 
tary operations to the utmost of 
our intensity.” 

For our part we have been 
sending a considerable part of 
the stocks we accumulated 


against blockade, and the last 
million tons we can spare will 
have left our shores by the end of 
June. American opinion, alarmed 
at first and confused by a ridicu¬ 
lous statement that our food- 
stocks amounted to 700 million 
tons (some 50 times more than 
we import in' a peace year), has 
also realised the need for their 
country's co-operation. As Mr 
Marvin Jones, the head of the 
U S War Food Administration, 
has said: “People in this coun¬ 
try will continue to have plenty 
of good wholesome food even if 
they have to hitch in their belts 
to help starving peoples. To 
feed the starving was a practical 
matter and part of the war it¬ 
self.” ' . 

Youth Pledge 

pledge to make this the last 
war was taken by 500 mem¬ 
bers of London youth clubs and 
many representatives of Allied 
Youth at a World Youth Week 
meeting. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair de¬ 
scribed how Britain, Russia, and 
the, U S with other nations would 
form a Security Council not only 
to stop war but to anticipate it 
and prevent it breaking out. 
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Closing the Net 
on the Nazis 

With a speed'that was inconceivable ten years ago the Forces 
vv of Liberation are driving into the very heart of Hitler’s 
Fortress of Europe. Over the plains and along the valleys, ,un¬ 
checked by riven; forest, or mountain range, British, Americans, 
and Russians are surging forwardand closing the net on the Nazis. 

In these latter days it has been valley of the Danube beckoning 

them on to Linz and across the 
easy frontier into Bavaria itself. 
Northward, the forcing of the 
Morava Gap is soon to make the 
famous valley of the March re¬ 
sound once again to the tramp of 
* victorious invaders. With their 
'Baltic flank: at last * secure. 
Marshal' Stalin's r armies in 
Prussia: are counting the days 
when they Will link up with those 
under General Eisenhower. 

The victorious thrusts into 
Germany are being matched by 
*■ the superb strategy against 
Japan in the Pacific. With a 
British fleet fending off all aid 
from Formosa and nearer islands, 
a vast American force has-landed 
on Okinawa, the v biggest of the 
Ryukyu islands, where many air¬ 
fields defend the supply lines 
'from Japan to the China sea¬ 
ports. In Allied hands, this 
island chain will make easier the 
bombing of Japan itselfandmore 
' difficult the supply: of armaments 
, to thq Japanese armies' in south¬ 
east Qhina and beyond. 

The homelands of both the 
enemies of Freedom are . now 
under direct assault, and, for 
neither ^Germany ;nor Japan is 
there any chance of escape from 
total defeat 


almost as difficult to keep pace 
with the mounting tale of vic- 
■ »tories as to realise that here at 
last is the hour for whictTsoIdier 
and civilian alike have been 
'' working without rest these long 
/dark years. ‘ ^ 

For the workers at home are 
recalled .In those tens of thou¬ 
sands of heavily-laden vehicles 
; that throng the roads in every 
part of Western Germany on the 
battle fronts. This rapid mechan¬ 
ised warfare has depended in no 
small part on the toil and 
efficiency of the men and women 
; oh the Home Fronts. It is, in 
fact, the Blitzkrieg in reverse. 

On the great German plain 
'. Field-Marshal Montgomery has 
captured historic city after his¬ 
toric city. Among the hills and 
mountains to the south, the 
American armies have won many 
another, and in the course of 
their progress have released 
thousands of prisoners of war 
and ; sl£?e workers. The First 
French Army, too, has crossed 
the Tfchine, and is taking a 
glorious part in this great final 
assault. 

On the ^Eastern iFront the 
* Russians are sweeping across the 
borders of Austria,•with'the wide 


have told our readers of Mr 
Robert Foot's plan for the 
reorganisation of our coal-mines, 
and of the counter-plans of the 
mineworkers themselves. Now 
has come another plan, this time 
‘from seven mining experts ap¬ 
pointed by the Minister of Fuel 
to investigate and deliver their : 
views. 

•> Their report is straight from 
the shouldei*. This Technical 
Advisory Committee, as it'is 
called, says that the coal industry 
of Great Britain, is out-of-date, 
and must be rebuilt on the most 
modern lines. It recommends- 
the setting-up of a central 
authority, with power to enforce 
plans, also the amalgamation of 
collieries within specified areas. 

„ The . Committee says that exist¬ 
ing arrangements for transport¬ 
ing coal underground, and for 
mechanisation at the coal face, 
; are most unsatisfactory. Of the 
615 large collieries in Britain, }n 
no fewer than 407 of them the 


miners have to walk more than 
two thousand yards from shaft* 
to coal face. In the United States 
fifty tons of coal in each shift 
can be transported by one 
haulage worker, in Holland 
twenty to twenty-five tons, in 
Britain only five tons. Under¬ 
ground transport, therefore, is 
one of the major roots of the pro¬ 
blem. The Committee urges the 
use of underground locomotives. 

Other causes of low production 
are lack of training for entrants, 
failure to classify coal by sizes 
and quality, and bad relations 
between employers and miners. 
The experts recommend that 
‘ miners should be able to work 
their way up to become properly 
qualified mining, engineers. 

Technical and other changes 
must be put in'hand quickly, the 
Committee says. The cost will 
be enormous, but it will repay 
the industry and the country. 

The next move appears to be 
with Parliament. 


A Spanish Prince Speaks 


Y\7iix Spain become a monarchy 
once more? 

The Claimant to the throne, 
Don Juan, has called on General 
Franco to resign. 

In his manifesto Don Juan 
says that since April, 1931, when 
his. father, King Alfonso, gave 
up the throne, Spain has 
traversed one of the most tragic 
periods of her-history. There: 
.were five years of strikes and 
disorders during the republic, 
.followed. by the civil war, and 
now six years of General 
.Franco’s regime modelled on the 
totalitarian system of the Axis 
powers. This regime, he says, 
“which is so contrary to the 
character and - tradition of a 


people such as; ours, is funda¬ 
mentally inconsistent with con-' 
ditions prevailing in the world as 
a result of the present war. 
’Moreover, the’ foreign policy 
pursued by the Franco regime- 
corn promises the future of the 
nation,” 

Maintaining that Spain is in 
. danger of finding herself com¬ 
pletely isolated from the rest of 
the world, ancL again in the 
thrpes of a terrible, civil war, 
Don Juan finishes his mani¬ 
festo with the * words > “I await 
the moment when the most 
ardent desire of my life will be 
realised, namely, the establish¬ 
ment of peace and concord 
among all Spaniards, ” . 


An Arctic 
Saga 

Y et another epic of the sea has 

been added\to the list of* 
daring and brilliant naval ex¬ 
ploits of this war. 

Recently, a huge fleet of. 
merchant 'ships, heavily laden 
with locomotives, railway wagons, 
and other materials for Russia’s 
drive into‘Germany, made the 
perilous Arctic journey, escorted 
by ships of the Royal Navy, in' 
some of the worst weather ever 
known. At times gales were 
blowing at a hundred miles'an 
hour, with waves sixty feet high. 
JSo fierce were the storms that.. 
‘ on two occasions the convoy 
became scattered, 'but it was 
quickly reformed. To give some 
idea of the weather, it has been 
told that the,bows of an’ qscort- 
carrier were dipping under huge 
waves and her screw practically 
cleared the water each time she 
tossed up her stem; yet, under 
these conditions, , our fighter 
planes, with one exception, 
landed safely, oh the deck. . 

Upon one occasion a fighter 
plane was returning from anti¬ 
submarine patrol at night. The 
deck was heaving, and the plane, 
in trying to land, pitched over 
the side. The crew were picked 
up within twelve minutes, but 
they were all nearly frozen to 
death and their clothing hatd to 
be cut off. 

But the weather was by no. 
means the convoy’s only obstacle. 
The enemy was more than 
usually active. Planes and U- 
boats attacked with fury, in the 
hope of preventing the precious 
cargoes from reaching their 
destination. Yet not one mer¬ 
chant ship - on the outward . 
voyage >was lost I 

A Call For 
Harvesters 

Quite a- lot of potatoes and 
sugar beet were not har¬ 
vested last autumn, and rotted in 
the • fields., We cannot afford 
to let that -happen again 
this year. This was the main¬ 
spring of the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture’s recent radio call to men, 
women, and children over twelve 
to help the farmers with this 
year’s harvests. 

Mr Hudson said that 200,000 
grown-ups are wanted for adult 
camps and 100,000 older boys and 
girls for school harvest camps 
between'April and November. 

There are all sorts of jobs to be 
done, and Mr Hudson said that 
details of where and how to 
volunteer would be published in 
local papers. 

This call to. action in the har¬ 
vest fields of Britain is no pass¬ 
ing whim of the Government, 
writes the C N farming corres¬ 
pondent. It is vital to us all if we 
are to receive our daily bread.' 
This year promises, so far, to 
give us good harvests, but labour 
is woefully short, and there are 
the needs'of liberated Europe to 
consider. It would be a catas¬ 
trophe if good food, so; badly 
needed by so many, were allowed 
to rot in the ground, unharvested, 
because of insufficient harvesters. 
So it is a case of all hands to the 
plough, or rather to the tending 
and reaping. , 

Look & Listen Before 
Yon Cross the Road 
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Y HE St Paul’s Cathedral* fire- 
watch—first of the city fire¬ 
guard staffs formed—will con¬ 
tinue duty in the Cathedral till 
the end of the war. 

New regulations for the Royal 
Navy provost section (police) 
direct naval - men on this duty to, 
“Guide the responsible, check the 
irresponsible, incarcerate the in¬ 
corrigible.” ... . 

'A mail at an Enfield court said 
recently, “ I can't stand sitting 
about.” 

Mr McCorquodale, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, Ministry of 
•Labour, said recently that there 
are - vacancies now for 15,000 
nurses as well as; vacancies for 
student'nurses, women can be 
' released:from war work to take 
up training. 

Bank of England notes of £10 
and upwards will cease to be legal 
tender from M^y 1. 

Coal in the, Durham coalfields 
is estimated to last for another 
100 ; years, according ' to the 
report of a Ministry of Fuel 
committee,, . 


Jmperial Chemical Industries 
have discovered a type of 
weed-killer that selects the weeds 
for destruction. It is called 
Methoxone. It will kill weeds 
-among wheat without damaging 
the corn, and eradicates butter- 
/ cups without damaging the grass 
in pastureland. 

In December 1941 American 
Navy personnel numbered 333,349. 

At the end of 1944 the figure was 
3,227,525. 

An English cricket pitch has 
recently been laid out in the 
middle of4he Siegfried Line. 

It has now been, revealed that 
merchant ships carrying cargo . 
* became improvised aircraft 
- carriers during the height of the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

Nearly 1000 firms collaborated 
in the making of the famous 
Mulberry harbour. 

A Canadian-built Mosquito has 
flown from Newfoundland to 
Scotland in 5 hours 38 . minutes, \ 
at an average speed of roughly 
6h miles a minute . 


Liberation News ' Reel 


]yjAJOR-GENERAL SIR PERCY 
Hobart trained tte men who 
made the first Rhine crossings. 
He supervised training on the 
River Maas, teaching the men 
how-to get through Rhine mud. 

The withdrawal of German 
troops from South Norway to the 
war fronts in Germany was de¬ 
layed by Norwegian patriots blow¬ 
ing up railways. 200,000 Germans 
were held up. 

The first Jewish Brigade to 
fight with the British Army is in 
action beside the 8th Army in 
Italy . The Star of pavid is their 
badge. 

Balloons formerly used in 
London’s defences have been used 
for protecting our bridges over 
the Rhine.. 

When Mr Churchill visited the 
battle area East of the Rhine re¬ 
cently, a shell burst within- 50 
yards of him. 

Out of 739 loaded cargo ships 
sent to North Russian ports 
during the wtr, 677 arrived , 
despite constant enemy air, sub¬ 
marine,' and surface attacks, and 
. Arctic gales. 

Tn the great Allied advance 
into Germany rocket-firing- 
Typhoon planes have fired at the 
enemy only 40 yards ahead of 
our. own troops, which is the 
clqsest air support of the war. 

The French battleship Riche¬ 
lieu, damaged at Dakar, has been, 
repaired in New York and is with 
. the Allied Pacific Fleet. 

Corporal E. Ridout, Royal 
Marines, of Dart ford, Kent, was 
the fitst man to hoist the White 
Ensign on German soil in this 
war. *He hoisted the flag near 
the Rhine while the Navy was 
ferrying the troops across. 


General Eisenhower has ap¬ 
pealed to German rural popula¬ 
tions to do all they can to help 
refugees, both foreign workers 
and German civilians. 

Supplies are to be sent to Yugo¬ 
slav forces under an agreement 
signed in Belgrade between 
UNRRA and Marshal Tito. * 

British soldiers captured at 
Arnhem and released by the 
Russians are on their way home . 

J^eturned French, prisoners-of- 
war state that their German 
guards helped them to escape. 

A German strongpoint in the 
Ruhr surrendered by telephone.- 
The enemy commander rang up 
the Americans, who were in the 
former • German command post, 
and asked them to come and col¬ 
lect him and his men. 

Arms, ammunition, and other 
equipment have been dropped 
by planes over Norway for Nor-, 
wegian patriot forces. 

JJlocks of cement put on roads 
where there are high* banks 
on either side have been almost 
the only obstacles to slow down 
the rate of the Allied drive across 
Western Germany. 

Sir George Franckenstein, a 
former Austrian ambassador to 
Britain, broadcast an appeal to 
his fellow-countrymen to revolt 
against the Nazis as the Russians 
approached Vienna. 

Probably 60,000 Germa7is were 
trapped in the Ruhr when the 
US First, and Ninth Armies 
linked up. 

During March, Bomber Com¬ 
mand of the RAF dropped on 
the Reich 67,500 tons of bombs, a 
record. 

"The Allies took 350,000 German 
prisoners during March. 


Youth News Reel 


Yhe certificate of Merit has 
been awarded to 15-year-old 
Patrol Leader Alan Geoffrey 
Stephenson, of the 41st New- 
castle-on-Tyne Group, for his 
prompt and skilful handling of 
the situation when a wounded 
soldier in his charge during a 
journey from Newcastle to 
London was taken ill. 

^During the cold weather Scouts 
of the 5th Paignton Troop 
searched the coast for sea-birds 
.whose plumage had become coated • 


with waste oil. The birds were 
cleaned and fed with fish and 
small doses'of cod liver oil, and 
most of them recovered and were 
set free. 

U S Scouts are campaigning 
to obtain a million cans of milk 
to be sent to Italy, where milk is 
very scarce. . r 

- The second team of the Guide 
International Service at work in 
Europe has established its mobile 
hospital, complete with 50 beds, 
in a monastery in Holland. : - 
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FROM FINMARK 
TO SCOTLAND 

'Jn the uplands of Renfrewshire 
the 500 islanders- rescued 
from Sorey in Finmark are now. 
starting a new life. How these 
little Norse children are enjoy¬ 
ing the freedom of games and 
plentiful food after their 
dramatic rescue from tlieir. 
ravaged homes! 

Rather more than 100 are of 
school age, and already they 
are, working on school subjects 
and playing games at Neilston, 
‘Where they will live until their 
own country is 'free. English' 
lessons will . be given to" the 
schoolchildren and gardens made 
available so that .they -and their 
mothers may , work to» produce 
some of their own food. . 

One . of the children’s regrets 
is that Scotland has such a short 
season of ice'or snow, and* that 
they cannot use their skis and 
play their normal snow sports. 
So for the rest of the war their 
skis are laid aside and footballs 
adopted instead. 

A SAVOURY MORSEL 

The Jolloxcing apt verse appeclred 
in the Eton Chronicle: - 

~|\ r eat rations may be cut, they 
x x say. 

Which means another meatless 
day. 

But need we therefore cut up 
rough? . 

If grapes arc sour, meat may be 
tough. 

No doubt we’ll have enough to 
• cat, • 

Although wc can’t make both ends 
meat. 

ELECTRON 

MICROSGQPES 

McGill University, Montreal, 
an electron microscope has 
been installed capable of magni¬ 
fying 50,000 times. The only 
other one of its kind in Canada 
is at the National Research 
Council in Ottawa. 

This type of microscope has 
electric or magnetic lenses in¬ 
stead of glass ones and can give 
in detail an image of things so 
small as to be quite beyond the 
range of an ordinary optical 
microscope. • Thus plant viruses 
can be seen through an electronic 
microscope, also bacteriophages— 
the minute organisms that kill 
.bacteria. The shape of- smoke 
particles is plainly visible through 
an electron microscope. 

NEW YOUTH HOSTEL 

A new Youth Hostel is to be 
established on the edge of 
the projected Dovedale National 
Park in the limestone region of 
Derbyshire where there are some 
of the loveliest villages in the 
county. 

The new hostel will be at White 
Meadows, a large property which 
the Youth Hostels Association has 
acquired, and it will be the biggest 
and best hostel in the Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire area. 


Helping the Pacific Islanders 


'J’he people of Fiji have become 
used to aeroplanes crossing 
their island in slow, low-level 
flying. The aircraft are not on 
war missions, but have been 
• lent by the New Zealand Govern* 
ment to take air photographs of 
certain areas. The photographs 
are going to New Zealand, 1500 
miles across the Pacific Ocean, 
where they will be used in 
accurate map-making. Then 
the printed maps will return to 
Fiji to help the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment in its post-war planning, 
for in town planning, land drain¬ 


age, and other schemes experts 
must know the exact lie of the 
land. 

Fiji is not the only British 
Pacific Island group to be plan¬ 
ning for the future, but she is 
better off than many. Fiji has 
never been invaded by 1 the 
Japanese, whereas the British 
Solomon Islands and the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands have a great 
deal of repair work to do now 
that nearly all the Japanese in¬ 
vaders have been driven out. In 
these Islands burnt villages have 
to be rebuilt and looted gardens 


replanted. Work has started not 
only to replace what has been 
destroyed, but to improve on 
• things as they were before the 
Japanese came. 

We learn that in the Solomon 
Islands, for example, an expert 
is to plan how the rich timber 
forests can most profitably be 
used. The islanders are also 
planning to have a new public 
health ship to visit their out¬ 
lying islands, and Fiji hopes to 
lend a helping hand to her sister 
colony by. having it built in her 
shipyards. 



Playground Demonstration 

At Mora Road school, Tottenham, policemen give a Safety First demonstration with 
portable traffic lights and roads marked out on the playground. More than 16,000 
Tottenham children are being given these lectures and road-crossing exercises. 


GRANTS TO QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY 

rjfiiE Northern Ireland Parlia¬ 
ment is following the ex¬ 
ample of the British Government 
in making grants to Queen’s 
University, Belfast, where the 
level of fees is lower than in 
English universities of . the -same 
standing. 

Queen’s'is to receive-a special 
fixed grant of £80,000 per 
annum for the next. two years. 
In addition, up to £20,000 per 
annum will be granted for the 
same period, the actual' amount 
being in accordance with the 
income derived by the Univer¬ 
sity from other sources.’ - An 
extra £50,000 will be granted 
towards the building of exten¬ 
sions at the University. 


Record Slow Convoy 


r jPiiE sailors of an escort group 
of the Royal Canadian Na'ty 
claim to hold the war’s record 
for the slowest crossing of the 
Atlantic, by a convoy. They were 
with a convoy that took 23 days 
to cross the* Atlantic from port • 
to port because of continuous 
storms. 

In one gale, with the wind 
blowing at 100 miles an hour, the s 
escort ships were just able to 
hold steerage way with their 


engines turning at a rate which 
in calm water would have driven 
the ships forward at eight or 
nine knots.- 

The time, 23 days, is only two 
days better than that taken by 
one of the first steamships to 
cross the Atlantic, the Royal 
William, which in 1833 crossed 
in 25 days. Even Christopher 
Columbus, on'that first crossing 
four and a half centuries ago, 
took only 70 days. 


What We Read 
in 1944 

Jn spite of the severe wartime 
curtailment cf paper supplies, 
78 more editions of books were 
published last year than in 194*3. 
Altogether 6781 volumes were 
published last year as against 
6705 in 1943. Both these figures 
look small, however, beside the 
1937 total of books published, 
which was 17,137. 

These and many other in¬ 
teresting figures about the world 
of publishing are given in 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List 
for 1944. 

‘ There was an increase in 
children’s books last year: 704 
new ones were published com¬ 
pared with 557 the year before, 
not counting reprints and new 
editions of books which had 
already appeared and been sold 
out. An encouraging increase 
.was in educational books which, 
as every schoolboy and girl 
knows, are badly needed today. 
Of these 114 more editions were 
published, including the re¬ 
prints and new editions of 
already familiar textbooks. But 
they are still quite inadequate to 
meet the demand. 

The direction in which people’s 
thoughts are tending in these 
times can perhaps, be judged by 
the increase in religious books 
and books on Sociology. 


LEND-LEASE AND 
THE NAVIES 

JjEnd-LOase between Russia and 
Britain recently provided 
the Red Fleet with the 29,000-ton 
battleship Royal Sovereign'. The 
Americans also have given a ship 
to our gallant Allies, the cruiser 
Milwaukee. The names of these 
ships have been changed, the 
Royal Sovereign to Archangelsk, 
and the Milwaukee to Murmansk. 
These changes were made in 
honour of the gallant convoys 
that battled their way through to 
these two famous Russian ports. 

The Archangelsk is now the 
Russian Fleet’s biggest warship,' 
She has eight 15-inch guns, 
twelve 6-inch guns, and a power¬ 
ful secondary armament. ' 


THE UNSCALED 
MOUNTAIN 

T)r N. E. Odell recently gave an 
interesting address to the 
Royal Scottish - Geographical 
Society in Glasgow entitled “The 
last Everest Expedition in rela¬ 
tion to -earlier and future 
attempts.” Dr Odell was the' 
last person to see Mallory and 
Irvine in 1924 before they set out 
on the last lap of their ill-fated 
attempt to conquer Everest. 

Referring to the claims made 
recently by airmen to have seen 
a mountain higher than Everest, 
Dr Odell declared that he did not 
believe that such a mountain 
existed. In his opinion the claims 
had not been substantiated by 
. sufficient evidence. It was quite 
. possible, however, that the air¬ 
men had seen a mountain almost 
as high as Everest in some 
relatively unknown range. 

Dr Odell revealed that British 
mountaineers were hoping that as 
. soon as possible after the war 
permission would be granted for 
a further attempt on Everest. 

CARS BY PLANE 

After the war motorists travel¬ 
ling to the Isle of Wight will 
probably cross the Solent by air 
with their t cars. Portsmouth 
Aviation. Limited, , which may 
change its name.to Isle of Wight 
Airways, has a plan for ferrying 
cars from Portsmouth to Ryde in 
Bristol Freighter planes. The air 
service will work in co-operation 
with the railway, and the charge 
for ferrying cars by air will be 
about the same as the steamer fare. 

PRIVATE TEROAKA 

Qne of the very few men of 
Japanese origin who have 
served with' the British forces is 
Private Soichi Teroaka of the 
R'AMC, born and brought up in 
London. He was taken prisoner 
by the Germans and-repatriated 
last June. 

Private Teroaka volunteered to 
stay behind in Boulogne in 1940 
to care for the seriously wounded, 
and he showed great gallantry 
when the hospital was shelled. 

Later the Germans made re¬ 
peated attempts to persuade him 
to give up his allegiance to 
Britain but, says the citation: 
“He remained loyal and rudely 
rebuffed all such attempts.” 

He has very deservedly been 
awarded the BEM for his 
courage,, his humane jdevotionto 
his patients, and his loyalty to 
•the country of his birth. 

ROOF ON FIRST 

A merican architects have pro- 
^ duced a new kind of house 
that is built from the roof down¬ 
wards. The curved roof is sup¬ 
ported on steel or wooden posts 
over the floor, then the outside 
walls are hung on the roof and 
fixed to the floor. Inside walls 
are also. suspended, and can be 
arranged to divide the rooms as 
desired. 


The Musical Toy 


Ruben Caramrula, who is 
the Director of the Infants 
School of Music in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, recently visited Mexico 
and gave exhibitions of his 
original method of teaching chil¬ 
dren to understand and love 
music. Many people in Uruguay 
and Argentina have already 
adopted this method, and others 
in Mexico and the United States 
are following suit. 

Mr Carambula’s system con¬ 
sists of musical toys in .-the form 
of dolls and animals to which he 


has given easy and attractive 
names, and he also employs 
various simple musical instru¬ 
ments. 

He not only teaches the chil¬ 
dren how to manipulate the toys 
and musical devices, so as to get 
little tunes out of them, but he 
shows the children how to make 
their own musical instruments. 

In this way he has found that 
children can easily acquire an 
early fondness and love for music, 
and also learn to understand and 
appreciate rhythm and harmony. 
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Slate Quarry Men 

Penrhyn quarry in North Wales, on the face of which these 
rockmen are working, is the biggest—and one of the oldest 
in the world. It is a mile and a quarter long and a quarter of 
a mile deep. Historians believe that the ancient astles of 
Conway and Caernarvon were once roofed with its slates. 


A Queen the 


Nazis Hate 


A WORLD EDUCATION OFFICE 


■\Tr Butler; Minister of Educa- 
iU tion, stated recently that 
the Allied Ministers of Education 
hoped after the war to establish 
an International Education Office 
and that plans are far advanced 
for this project. The new IEO 
would have the same place in .the 
world of education as the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office has in 
the world of labour. 

It is a splendid conception 
that would enable educationalists 
everywhere to pool their ideas 
and co-ordinate their efforts 

towards enlightening mankind. 

There already exists a Con¬ 
ference of Allied'Ministers* of 
Education, and at their 16th 
meeting last month the Belgian 
Minister, M. Buisseret,- stressed 
the difficult position which, had 
resulted from the Nazis’ force¬ 
ful educational propaganda 


among teachers and in schools, 
especially in the small, mainly 
German - speaking areas of 
Belgium which in the course of 
the occupation had been annexed 
to Germany. It was pointed out 
that similar problems' might 
arise in. other countries which 
had suffered occupation. 

In a resolution to be sent to 
the Allied Governmentsthe 
Conference recorded their unani¬ 
mous view that the need for 
the supply of raw material for 
educational purposes, and in 
particular for school books, was 
of paramount importance. Unless 
such supplies were made avail¬ 
able they believed that , the 
resumption of educational activi¬ 
ties would be greatly delayed 
and additional hardship forrthe 
children, students, - and parents 
would result, _ ! • 


rTHERE can be few higher com- 
A mendations in these days 
than to 'be hated by the Nazis, 
and Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, who has recently 
visited Holland for the first time 
for nearly four years, earned 
their hatred for her selfless 
devotion to the independence of - 
her country. '* . - 

She came * to England on 
May 13, 1940, and in her pro¬ 
clamation eleven days later she 
stated*, that the enemy had been 
, trying to capture her from the 
moment they brutally invaded 
and then overran the Nether¬ 
lands'. The Queen said she 
presumed they wished to use her 
person as a hostage to paralyse 
the resistance of her people. 

In the same proclamation she 
spoke of the motto of her 
dynasty; Je Maintiendrai, I shall 
Maintain, and said she would 
cherish that tradition. She has 
certainly done so, for during' the 
four dangerous years of her exile 
Her Majesty has been an inspira¬ 
tion and a rallying centre of 
Dutch resistance to the Nazis. 

During her recent ten-day 
visit to her people, who love her 
so loyally and deeply, Queen 
Wilhelmina, who is 65 next 
August, met many leaders of the 
Dutch underground movement, 
and she also made a tour in an 
Amphibious “duck” craft of the 
flooded parts of Walcheren 
Island. 

The Queen saw for herself 
something of the formidable task 
which faces her people and their 
Allies in restoring the Nether¬ 
lands. Dykes and bridges are^ 
broken, vast areas are inundated^ 
disease has spread. 

We may be sure that Queen 
Wilhelmina will continue to 
inspire her subjects in the grim 
and difficult work that lies ahead 
as she has done during the past 
four years of resistance. 


A County Cricket 
Cup? 


There is, a possibility, though 
A not before 1946, of a knock- 


Paradise Regained 


A friend of the C N who was a 
spectator has sent its this,ex-' 
citing, true stQry of an event 
being repeated almost everywhere 
around our coasts* 


A clear, blue sky, more like that 

... which canopies the Mediter¬ 
ranean than our English shores, 
greeted an excited throng, of 
children and grown-ups obviously 
on tip-toe with high expectation. 
There was bustle and stir. Over¬ 
head, squadrons of bombers were 
droning their stately but grim 
course , towards the Western 
Front-diut that was not the 
reason Tor all the excitement. 
The children had seen plenty of 
outgoing planes many times be¬ 
fore. No, it 'was, to . them, 


something much more thrilling. 

I gazed at some of the bright 
young faces of the many hun¬ 
dreds gathered there, impati¬ 
ently awaiting zero hour, which 
was 11 a m, Everi the grown¬ 
ups looked on as though a 
miracle was about to happen. 
They thought of happy days gone 
by, and of happy days to come. 

Then, at last, the great event 
did happen. Obstacles were re¬ 
moved; and the great * crowd 
swarmed into the paradise which, 
to many of the younger children, 
was a new ahd Missful experi¬ 
ence. -f. I;.*-. 

Yes, Brighton beach had been 
reopened at last, never, it is 
hoped, to close again. 


out competition among the seven¬ 
teen first-class cricket counties, 
with a trophy for the winner, on 
the lines of the Football Associa¬ 
tion Cup contest. 

A plan has been devised under 
which 1 a knock-out competition 
would start with eight mid-week 
ties 1H May, allowing, of course, 
for one bye, and proceed by 
elimination to a final tie, lasting- 
four days if Accessary, early in 
September. t 

Special provision has been, 
made fdr drawn matches in this 
competition, and it is suggested 
that the scheme should have a 
trial for at least two seasons. 
Details of the scheme have been 
sent to ’all the first-class county 
cricket clubs, and the matter will 
be considered further on June 12 
at the next meeting of the 
Advisory County Cricket. Com¬ 
mittee. 

All lovers of cricket—and they 
are legion—will be interested in 
this plan, and we venture to hope 
that the day will come, and soon, 
when other counties will raise 
their cricket standards and 
, organisations sufficiently to be 
able to take part, both in the 
first-class, cricket championship 
and this proposed knock-out com¬ 
petition. 


T he Children 



Maps For th 


Give a Child a 
HOME 

In answer to a questionnaire on 
1 the subject of the best way of 
caring for children who have 
been ill-treated or neglected, 225 
N S P C G inspectors stated that 
they were not in favour of put¬ 
ting these unfortunate children 
into institutions, but considered 
they should be accommodated in 
cottage homes, with eight or 
nine children in each home. , 

In each cottage the children 
should be in charge of a carefully 
chosen woman, preferably a 
widow, And the inspectors think, 
it most important that the 
woman chosen should be one 
capable of surrounding the chil¬ 
dren with a spiritual atmosphere 
of affection rather than a woman 
who is merely efficient. 

The C N has frequently 
pointed out that lovingkindness 
is the neglected child's first and 
greatest need. 

© * ■ 

MOKE POCKET 
MONEY 

Poster parents have been told 
r by the LCC that foster 
children must receive more 
pocket-money from the increased 
allowances made recently. 
Weekly scales of pocket money 
are to be : Children under 'five, 
one penny; up to eight, two¬ 
pence ; up J:o 12, fourpence; 
from 12 to 14, sixpence.' 

If children are at work but 
hot earning enough to keep 
themselves they must be given 
two shillings a week pocket 
money if they are 15, three 
shillings when they are 17, and 
four shillings at 18. 

We remember with delight the. 
wide choice of good things .that 
-a penny gave us in our childhood, 
but we are concerned for the 
under-fives of today in their 
attempts to turn the humble 
coin into something really 
exciting. 


As we have pointed out on 
™ this p^ige, the globe is the 
only accurate form of map. 
Globes, however, take up valu¬ 
able space and some form of 
projection on a flat surface 
is needed by airmen. 

To meet this the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation 
have prepared what is called 
an azimuthal equidistant projec¬ 
tion map with London as its 
centre. This will give the accur¬ 
ate distance between. London 
and any place in the world on the 


The Kinema 


A question concerning th,e 
great names of the kinema, 
asked in almost any company, 
would produce a long list of 
dim stars and, perhaps, directors. 

' Few would mention the early 
pioneers, Friese-Greene, Le 
Prince, and others, who made v 
the kinema possible. Few, ' 
perhaps, would mention Frank 
Percy Smith, whose sad death , 
occurred recently. 

Yet since 1908 Percy Smith., 
has been producing fiTins of a 
scientific and educational type. 
Many are the Secrets of Nature : 
which he has revealed for us 
in the absorbingly interesting 


Under the E< 


Many alarm clocks are . 

still being lost on the 
railway. Go off on their WANT 


KNC 


0 


Jailors believe . in . co~ •- 
operation . Do not 
want to cut each other out . 
□ 

J^Jany boys study air-» 
craft. Know how to 


pump tyres. 


0 


PARENTS .and teachers 
must work together. 
Then the chil ren can play. 
0 

Qome people remember 
dates.. Some can 
remember ban a as, too. 



Carry oN • 


The Bible- 


A Man’s Requirements 


Into the age-long life of man in 
* this world, ■ the Eternal God 


T ove me, swqet, with all,thou 
art; 


Feeling, thinking, seeing ; 
Love, hie in the lightest part, 
Love me in full being. 


Love me with thine open youth 
In its frank surrender ; * 

With the vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence tender. 


Love me with thy azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting ; 
Taking colour from the skies, 
Can Heaven's truth be wanting ? 


dropped His Holy Book—a little 
book, a ; little .pebble, into the 
pool of human—life—but how 
the circles of spiritual pow^r, 
quickly appearing, have ex- - 
panded to reach out to the ut¬ 
most edges of human life and 
circumstance. In its individual 
copied, whether written labori-- 
ously by hand, or produced by. 
the million in the modern print¬ 
ing press, the Book has gone out 


A LESSON FO 


Love me.in thy gorgeous airs, 
When the world has crowned 
thee ; 

Love me kneeling at thy prayers. 
With the angels round thee. 

Love me pure, as musers do. 

Up the woodlands shady ; 

Love me gaily, fast and true. 

As a winsome lady. 

Mrs Browning 


M' 


!\y fairest child, I have no 
song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so 
dull and grey. 

Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can. 
leave you 

For every day. . 

I’ll teach you how to sing a 
clearer carol 

Than lark that hails the dawn or 
breezy y down, t 
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e Flying Age 

direct route from that terminus. 
Straight lines radiating to these 
places will follow what navigators 
term, the Great Circle, which has 
to . be plotted on the more 
familiar Mercator map. 

A straight line , between 
L jhdon and. Melbourne on the 
Mercator map passes south of 
Ceylon, but on the new B O A C 
. map passes through Calcutta, 
cver^ 1000 miles to the north. 

The Air Age is bringing home 
to us more than ever the fact 
that the world is a globe. 

at Its Best 

series of films bearing that’ 
name. Not only had he infinite 
patience—his film life-history of 
-the fern took three years to 
complete—but he had a genius 
for inventing little devices which 
helped the production of his 
intricate subjects. His work, 
some produced in collaboration 
With* Dr Julian Huxley and 
Dr E. J. Salisbury, has won 
international fame ; it will be 
remembered when that of the 
so-ctSled "stars of today has long 
been forgotten. 

Frank Percy Smith is Cer¬ 
tainly one of the great names 
of the kinema. 


?>tor’s Table 

T)R11 : .D milk is to e o . 

PUCK 

v Housewives have al- 

5 TO ready made • it go a long 
>W. W(t y. 



dood- 
ts a 
boat 


& 

JJew women now earn 
pin-money. They 
have plenty of points in 
their ration-books. 

□ 

JT is not wise to go to bed, 
on a heavy meal. A 
mattress is more comfort¬ 
able . 

B 

Americans are just hu¬ 
man beings, says one 
of them. Merciful as well 
as just. 


The Unpleasant Jobs 

Frequently we read in the 

. papers that a Cabinet 
Minister has had to tell the 
-people something which will not 
please them—something about a 
reduction in rations, for instance, 
or continued restrictions on 
civilian holiday travel. Nobody 
' supposes' that Ministers like to 
do these things. Yet they have 
to be done; there are good 
reasons for their actions which 
cannot always be divulged. 

It is the same with ordinary 
people. Good tidings usually 
stamp the bearer of therm as a 
grand fellow; but not so the 
bearer of unpleasant things. 

The unpleasant jobs require 
courage, tact, and determina¬ 
tion. They are the real builders 
of character. 

. “ ‘ . © 

Strengthening the 
Family Bonds 

A scheme started a year ago 
by the Imperial Institute to 
encourage correspondence be¬ 
tween students in schools within 
the British Empire has already 
attracted nearly 3000 students 
in 21 Dominions and Colonies. 

The war has proved that the 
British Empire is a -great family 
of nations united against a com¬ 
mon foe, and this more personal ( 
exchange of views on the art of 
living between students of the 
United Kingdom and Overseas 
Empire should do much to 
strengthen the family bonds. 
It is a scheme we should like to 
see greatly extended. 

, ■© . 

THE MELTING POT 

TN.the presence of 25,000 Ameri¬ 
can shipyard workers as¬ 
sembled at a war-bond rally at 
Brooklyn, a bronze statue of 
Hitler, captured, in a German 
Embassy in a liberated country, 
was melted down and will be 
used in ship construction. 

The effigy of Hitler, like the 
land he has misled, has Come to 
the melting-pot. Let us hope 
that good will emerge from 
Germany’s terrible experience. 


s Influence 

to men everywhere—whatever 
their speech, their colour, or 
their country. Like pebbles in 
a pool, this Book.of books has 
stirred up in the minds and 
hearts of its countless readers 
circles of* expanding spiritual 
interest. Nations have been 
•blessed beyond what the most 
* . ptimistic had thought to be 
possible, individuals have been 
made m 6 n of God-—stalwarts of 
truth anti of the life of righteous¬ 
ness. David Colder'■ 

>r Every Day 

To win yourself a purer poet’s 
laurel * 

Than Shakespeare’s crown. 

Be good, sweet .maid, and let 
who will be clever ; 

•Do noble things, not dream 
them, all day long, 

And-.so make Life,^ Death, and 
that vast Forever 
One grand* sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley . 


A Poet’s Thought 

•Tell 111c, what is a poet’s 
thought ? 

Is it on the sudden born ? ■ 

Is it from the starlight caught ? 
Is it by the tempest taught ? 

Or by whispering morn ? 

Was it cradled in the brain ? 
Chained awhile, or nursed in 
night ? 

Was it wrought with toil and 
pain ? • 

Did it bloom and fade again. 
Ere it burst to light ? ’ 

v 

No more question of its birth : 
Rather love its better part! 

Tis a thing of sky and earth. 
Gathering a .11 its golden worth 
From the poet’s heart. 

Barry Cormvall . 

Noble Tasks 

To make some nook of God’s 
A creation a little fruitfuller, 
better, more worthy of God : to 
make some human hearts a little 
wiser, manfuller, happier; more 
blessed, less accursed—-it is work 
for a God. Carlyle 
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Paper For 
British Books 

'J’ke ‘shortage of paper for 
books, 'newspapers, .and 
periodicals has caused grave 
national concern for some time 
past. A few days ago it was the 
subject of a vigorous debate in 
the House of Lords. The debate' 
was initiated by that learned 
and well-known scholar, Lord 
Elton, who pointed out that 
books are something very much 
more than “ commercial mer¬ 
chandise.” They are, he said, 
not only needed desperately at 
home, but in liberated Europe 
and in our Empire overseas. 

The Earl of Selbome, replying 
for. the Government, said that 
the Government were intensely 
aware of the importance of 
books, but that it was primarily 
a question of ships and labour. 
The bulk of the paper supplies 
for this country, he added, came 
from the Baltic, and when th*e 
“Baltic has been freed the situa¬ 
tion will be relieved considerably. 

Mr Stanley ’ Unwin, a well; 
known publisher of books, has 
written to The Times taking up 
the cudgels on behalf of the 
book trade. Mr Unwin contends 
that, if a few thousand tons of 
esparto grass were brought from 
North Africa as deck cargo oh 
ships returning from' the Medi¬ 
terranean not fully laden, the 
problem of paper for books would* 

be largely solved. 

We are glad that this matter 
is being pressed-with vigour. Not 
only are students considerably 
handicapped by their inability to 
buy or even borrow standard 
text-books—millions of books 
having been destroyed in air 
raids—but the export of books 
which are essential to tile under¬ 
standing of the British way of 
thinking has become almost im¬ 
possible. 

This, of course, has a serious 
effect on British prestige and is 
decidedly harmful to our influ¬ 
ence on the public opinion of 
other peoples, whether in Allied 
or neutral, countries. 

Britain's literary works' quite 
apart from her scientific and 
economic works, are an indis¬ 
pensable vehicle for the promo¬ 
tion of world culture. 

Heroism Under 
Water 

Qne of the most inspiring 
records of G C winners is 
that of Lieutenant John Bridge, 
RNVR, who-has also won the 
•GM twice for his heroic work in 
dealing with unexploded bombs 
and mines. He entered this 
service because he did not want 
to take human life. 

He w T on the GC in August 
1943 for clearing Messina 
Harbour of depth charges left 
there by the enemy. The first 
man who tried to deal with these 
was' killed because they con¬ 
tained somd new kind of mecha¬ 
nism not previously encountered. 
Calmly John Bridge took. over 
the important work. He put on 
a diver’s suit and went down to 
tackle the lurking death-traps 
while the enemy was still shelling 
the harbour. He - found it a 
difficult task, but he cleared 
all the depth .charges and 
Allied ships were able to use the 
port. 

In similar exploits Lieutenant 
Bridge has constantly risked his 
life to save those of his fellov/ 
men. 


A Great Leader 


5 


Passes 

\Y/Tth the passing of Earl Lloyd George we pay homage to a 
” man who, in a crisis of national peril, emerged from 
political party strife to become the embodiment of the will and 
spirit of our freedom-loving Empire and Commonwealth. 


This great man whom we all. 
mourn was cradled in obscurity, 
reared in poverty, and owed the 
bread and teaching of . childhood 
to a poor man’s kindliness. 

David Lloyd George was borh 
of Welsh parents, in 1863, in the 
Manchester district, where his 
father was a school teacher. Left 
fatherless when two years old,, 
the boy was taken, with his 
brother,, to be brought up by his 
uncle Richard Lloyd, who was the 
village cobbler of Llanystumdwy, 
Caernarvonshire., 

The Hard Way 

Life was grim and hard, meat 
seldom came to table, and the 
only luxury of the week was a 
Sunday morning egg, divided be¬ 
tween the two boys. The uncle 
spent his little all in clothing 
and educating the brothers, and 
in enabling them to become 
.solicitors. In boyhood and 
early youth David wrought as if 
impelled by the advice -of Dean 
Cyril Jackson to another youth, 
$0 “work—work like a tiger, or 
like a dragon, if dragons work 
more and harder than tigers!” 

An early case of his legal 
career, asserting’a poor family's 
rights against bigotry and in¬ 
tolerance, attracted widespread, 
attention. But politics were 
calling him. He entered Parlia¬ 
ment in 1890, to graduate eventu¬ 
ally as Father of the House. 

Gifted with a sturdy frame, with 
handsome features, a speaking 
voice of great musical ,charm, and 
with high oratorical gifts, rein- . 
forced by ready wit, he soon made 
his mark. Entirely fearless, he 
. challenged the doughtiest of the 
Unionist leaders, and scored re¬ 
peated triumphs in debate. T 

When the Liberal Party was 
returned in 1906, Lloyd George 
proved his organising power as 
President of the Board of Trade, 
and later, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, carried the first great. 

( measure of National Insurance. 

* His views and activities brought 
him into bitter conflict with the 
House of Lords, but with the out¬ 


break of the Great War his suc¬ 
cessful efforts for the country’s 
cause united all creeds and 
classes in his favour. 

Quitting the Chancellorship for 
the Ministry of Munitions, “ he 
toiled with unflagging energy and 
enthusiasm in furnishing our 
Fqrces with armament. The fall 
of Mr Asquith in 1916 brought 
Lloyd George to the Premiership; 
and it was his courage, resource¬ 
fulness, and inexhaustible cheery 
zeal that carried our banners to 
ultimate success. 

Let it never be forgotten that, 
in the dark hours of the First 
World War, Lloyd George held in 
the esteem of his fellow-country¬ 
men the place held 'by his great 
' friend Winston Churchill today. 
During those grim years David 
Lloyd George was a Welsh Saint 
George, as dauntless in the fight 
against the German War Lords 
as he had been in his challenge 
to the English Land Lords. He 
was at once the inspiration, the 
driving force, and guiding force 
of the British people, as strong 
and unmovable in his purpose as 
* the mountains in the land of his 
fathers. 

The Elder Statesman 

At the Versailles Peace Con¬ 
ference he remained a foremost 
figure, and it was no fault of his 
that the League of Nations failed 
to prevent a second war. 

Grave illness and increasing 
years reduced the old lion to the 
. more passive role of Elder States¬ 
man, and he ■ ended -his/ days 
quietly, elevated to the House of 
Lords as Earl Lloyd George. But 
the nation remembers his labours 
and his achievements, and en¬ 
shrines the recollection.in abiding 
gratitude and affection. In his 
memory we may now recall the 
1 beautiful lines ‘ written by Scott 
on the passing of another famous 
statesman,' William Pitt: 

Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in 
smoke , 

The trumpet's silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill . 
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A German Who Loved Little-Known 


Liberty 


County 


^The fighting at Diisseldorf on the Rhine reminds us that it was 
1 the birthplace in 1797 of one of Germany’s greatest poets, 
Heinrich Heine, a man who all his life struggled for human liberty. 

It was Heine’s passionate hope. 
that Germany would one day 


lead the peoples of Europe to a 
glorious regeneration in an age 
of greater freedom and enlighten¬ 
ment than his. It was well for 
him he died in 1856,-long before 
the grim fate of the German 
people's own moulding overtook 
them. ;it is small wonder his 
books tf/ere burned’and banned 
by the Nazis. He was all the 
things, they detest and despise.' 

He was born a Jew, though he > 
became a Christian in 1825, his 
love for humanity was warm and 
deep, he had a burning zeal for 
the cause of intellectual freedom. 

The'Germans .of his own day, 
however, were enraptured by his 
poetry, especially, those poems in * 
his famous Book of Songs which 
were so delightfully set to music 
by Schumann and Mendelssohn. 

No poet ' had so moved, them 
since Schiller, and'their pride in 
him w r as such that the house in' 
which he was born in Bolker- 
strasse, Diisseldorf, was a show- 
place up to the time of the Nazis. 

In spite of his hopes for the 
future of Germany, no writer 
ever saw the faults of the 
Germans with clearer vision, 
and in his gloomy periods he 
seems to have possessed almost 
prophetic powers. Thus he once 
wrote of his fellow-countrymen: 

“Christianity has occasionally _ w 

calmed the German love of war, , mass unemployment inScotland’s 


of a thousand years from their 
eyes. Thor will leap to life, and 
his hammer will bring down 
cathedrals ... 

“ When the crash comes it will 
come like nothing ever heard in 
history. A drama will be per¬ 
formed which will make the 
French Revolution seem like a 
pretty idyll ...” 

We may be sure that this dark 
vision of the shape of things to 
come wrung his sensitive soul. / 

We may hope that after the 
chastening defeat which the 
German people must soon suffer, 
a more thoughtful generation will 
arise which will return to Heine 
and his message. 

Scotland’s Industrial 
Future 

j\j[R Thomas Johnston, Secre¬ 
tary of State for Scotland, 
recently disclosed in a^speech at 
Stirling that four standard 
factories covering, an area of 
300,000 square feet which the 
Government was building ir> Scot¬ 
land as a special* reserve against 
war requirements✓ will soon be* 
available for civilian needs. 

“ There is, still, however, a 
shortage of good factories in Scot¬ 
land,” he said. “The Scottish 
Council on Industry is urging the 
immediate provision of new 
factories/ Such a tragedy as the 


but it cannot destroy that savage 
lust. Once the Cross, that 
restraining talisman, is broken, 
the old Norse fury will take com¬ 
mand . . . 

“The old gods will rise from 
forgotten ruins and rub the dust 


industrial. belt must never hap- 
- pen again.” 

During the last three years, 
continued Mr Johnston, 600 new 
industrial undertakings requiring 
a labour force of 85,000 have been 
authorised in Scotland. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Flower Showers 

|T is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils! 

In every shining drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills! 

A health tofhose who’re cheery! 
A fig for those who frown! 

It is hot raining rain to me, 

It’s raining violets down ! 

The Shepherd and 
His Sheep . 

Jn the old days when sheep 
ate acorns like pigs, a 
shepherd drove his flock into 
a wood, and spreading his 
coat under an oak, went up 
into the tree to shake down 
acorns for his animals. 

The sheep were so greedy 
for the acorns that they ate 


them directly they fell, and 
every now and again a piece 
of*coat .v/ith them. 

When the shepherd saw his 
coat in rags, he cried: 

“ Ungrateful things! You 
clothe with yopr wool those 
who do nothing for you, but 
you strip your master, who 
works hard to give you food 
and shelter.” 

Ingratitude is the basest of 
sins. 

A Prayer For Peace 

T ORD, let Thy grace perforin 
^ its pqrt, 

And let contention cease; 

And shed abroad in every 
heart 

Thine everlasting peace! 

H. Kirke White 


SPLASHING THROUGH THE APRIL PUDDLES 



Northamptonshire, edited by 
Arthur Mee (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 10s 6d ). 

JfoT without sadness have we 
turned the pages of this 
latest volume, the 37th, of the 
King’s England series. For 
Arthur Mee undoubtedly thought 
of his labours on these county 
books as his crowning achieve¬ 
ment; they were a dedication to 
the England .that he loved so 
well, and he gave himsblf un¬ 
sparingly to them. To the very 
end this work was absorbing 
much of his attention, and' 
although other hands have 
steered this bcok on its way to 
.* the printing-press; it yet bears 
• throughout the unmistakable im¬ 
press* of Arthur Mee. 

This Northamptonshire survey' 
is a book of surprises. It is, 
firstly, surprising value for half- 
a-guinea in this sixth year of 
- war; and it is surprising also in 
its revelation of a wealth of his¬ 
tory and personality, of beauty 
and the essentially noble quality 
of architecture that is part , of our 
great heritage, ’ . 

Traveller’s Lure 

What know they of England 
who only Devon and Cornwall, 
Sussex -and Lake District know? 
Here in the prosaiq, workaday 
Midlands is a county more than 
passing rich in story and glory * 
Yet we would hazard a guess that 
Northamptonshire is among our 
least-travelled counties.^ Sul- 
grave, of course, with its great 
share in the George Washington 
saga, is a place of pilgrimage with 
Transatlantic appeal; but this. 
book gives more than 200 other 
reasons (in alphabetical order) 
why travellers should come this 
way. Come to Northants, this 
book seems to say, and you will 
be reluctant to leave. - 

There is a compelling invita¬ 
tion, too, in the pictures, of which 
there are 172. Badby village 
on its gentle hillside; Little 
Brington where' Laurence Wash¬ 
ington lived; the churches at 
Barnack and Earls Barton and 
Brixworth,' with their stones 
raised on high by Saxon hands; 
the stately 15th-century church 
at Fotheringhay, with its 
memories cf Mary, Queen of 
Scots; the Gunpowder Plot 
Room at Ashby St Ledgers; the 
Eleanor Crosses at Geddington 
and Hardingstone; the glory 
that is Peterborough’s; and the 
surprises that Oundle and 
Northampton town have in store 
—all these arc part of the en¬ 
during fabric that is England, 
the basic, undying England. 

Rich Heritage 

Northamptonshire is rich in 
history as it is rich, in noble 
design of church and house and 
of treasure within. This book has 
ample evidence of all. But no 
less rich is it in personal story, 
telling not only of national 
figures like Dryden and Arch¬ 
bishop Chichele, but of lesser 
lights like poor Johrv Clare. 

Truly, as the Introduction to 
this book states,' this thousand 
square miles of England is as 
representative of our green and 
pleasant land as Shakespeare’s 
Warwickshire, and throughout 
the county, wherever he may 
turn, the traveller will find rich 
reward. For the reader, wherever 
he may turn, this book has like 
reward. - 
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A Remote World 
Comes Into View 

•"The remote planet Neptune is now exceptionally well placed 
* for finding with the aid of good field-glasses or a small 
telescope, writes the CN Astronomer. 

It may be of interest to know 
just where Neptune is, even for 
those who do not possess field- 
glasses or telescopes. As in the 
case of Vesta, described in the 
CN for March 31, Jupiter will 
greatly, help to locate Neptune; 
for the star-map then given 
showed the position of Eta. . 

Now Neptune appears very 
near to Eta, and is apparently 
, approaching it, so if any reader 
possesses glasses ’ magnifying 
sufficiently, it > becomes, an easy 
matter to find this rarely ob¬ 
served planet, with'the aid of the 


Gamma S \ 

- \ 


/; 


The present position of Neptune, 
X, th©sarrow shoeing his motion 
until June I 

star-map given here. This in¬ 
cludes all the faint stars likely 
to be seeri in the field-of-view of 
the glasses. The approximate 
limit of the field-of-view is en¬ 
closed within the broken ring and 
shows all stars down to about the 
eighth magnitude, which is that 
of Neptune. The* present position 
of Neptune is indicated by the X. 

Any doubt .as to which is Nep¬ 
tune may be removed by noting 
his motion, which, though very 
-slow, is easily discernible in the 
course of a week. The arrow on 
the star-map indicates the direc¬ 
tion in which, Neptune appears to 
be travelling, and the extent of 
his motion until June 1. At 
present he appears to be a little 
more than the Moon’s apparent 
width (or half a degree) to the 
left of the star Eta, which is 
easily seen with the naked eye; 


in three weeks’ time Neptune will 
appear to have moved to just 
above Eta and will appear only a 
quarter of the Moon’s apparent 
width away from the star. 7 ■ 

The absence of ihoonlight dur¬ 
ing the next few evenings will be 
helpful. Much, however, will 
depend upon a dark, clear, night 
sky and also'holding the glasses 
steady. Though only, a faint 
point of light will be seen, this 
will be ‘reflected sunlight from 
a huge world 72 times greater 
by volume than the Earth, but 
from a distance of about 2745 
million miles at the present time. 

. , Those observers who succeed in ‘ 
identifying Neptune will have 
seen much the furthest object 
thaC is revealed to our eyes by 
sunlight, this sunlight taking 
about. four ‘ hours and twenty . 
minutes to reach us from Nep¬ 
tune at the present time. He is 
now beginning to recede from us, 
as he was at, his nearest on 
March. 26. Neptune will retrace * 
his path, after June, travelling to¬ 
wards the left and appearing to 
-pass still closer to the star Eta. 
Thus for several months Neptune 
will provide interest. 

. Neptune. was unknown . until 
1846, when the planet was dis- ‘ 
covered as the -result of the 
mathematical calculations of 
Adams in 1845 and Leverrier in 
1846. Quite independently they 
v solved the problem of where the 
great unknown world was likely 
to be found. Its existence was 
inferred, and its approximate 
position in the heavens predicted 
by these astronomers, as a result 
of certain unexplained perturba¬ 
tions of Uranus in his orbit ; for 
that planet had in the course of 
some 25 years been retarded by 
some, unknown gravitational pull, 
to the extent of about 900,000 
miles.' The cause proved to be 
Neptune, although her was over , 
1000 million miles away ' from 
Uranus. Yet these master minds 
traced the source. G. F. M. 


Planning for Overseas Trade 


Qir Stafford Cripps reminded 
us the other day that after 
the war we shall only be able to 
import food and raw materials 
from overseas countries if we 
export manufactured goods in 
exchange. This is because we 
shall no longer as a nation enjoy 
an income from British money/ 
invested abroad. - Our foreign 
investments have been sold to 
pay for the war. We shall, 
therefore, said Sir Stafford, have 
to increase our exports of goods 
by 125 per cent. 

These are serious words, for 
they mean that we can only 
maintain a decent standard of 
living for our people if we can 
succeed in selling a lot more of 
our manufactured goods to other 
nations. 

In view of this necessity it is 
encouraging to 'see, that a good 
start has been made in getting 
all Britain’s great exporting 
firms to subscribe to a new 
organisation for finding and 
developing markets. This is 
called the British Export-Trade 
Research Organisation, or 
BETRO for short. Its aim is 
to get all British manufacturers 
who sell their products .overseas 


to join the association, which 
will send skilled observers all 
over., the world to find markets 
for our goods; to discover what 
the peoples of foreign countries 
are likely to buy from us; and to 
obtain other information about 
any country concerned, such as 
its"laws, purchasing power of its 
people, methods of transport, and 
so on, in fact all the informa¬ 
tion an exporter must have in 
order to sell his goods in large 
quantities to overseas nations. 

When the new markets are 
found, a sister organisation called 
The British Export Trade Adver¬ 
tising Corporation will "help the 
exporters adequately to adver¬ 
tise their goods overseas. 

Our Government Department 
of Overseas Trade has promised 
to give BETRO all the help it 
can. 

Several big firms have already 
joined BETRO as founder 
members paying a subscription of 
£500 for three years, after which 
they will become ordinary mem¬ 
bers vand pay £100 a year, 
although any firm can pay more* 
to obtain special services. 

All this is very heartening, and 
will help to maintain Britain’s 
place in the world after the war. 
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THE TOLL OF THE ROADS 

■■ ■ • _| s Bavaria and Its Story 


Co unabating is the toll of death and injury on our roads that 
^ every proposal that might solve this problem must be con¬ 
sidered without bias by every road user. 


Friend 


There are some new and some 
old remedies brought forward in 
the recent report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Hoad-Safety presided 
ever by Mr P. Noel-Baker, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Mini- 
try of War Transport (Stationery 
Office, one shilling). 

If * adopted, the Committee's 
proposals would mean a certain 
loss of freedom for everyone on 
the roads, but no intelligent and 
responsible person will object to 
that if the appalling loss of life 
and limb is to be thereby 
reduced. 

The Committee suggest that 
there must be a definite policy 
for the future • organisation of 
our roads, and this must ‘ be 
linked up with town and country 
planning. All roads should be 
divided into three classes—first, 
the arterial roads, those for 
long-distance traffic; second, the 
sub-arterial reads, linking one 
locality with another; and, third, 
the purely local roads. Oxford 
Street, in London, is cited as a 
typically bad . road, for it is a 
main traffic route as well as a 
shopping street, and, in con¬ 
sequence, has a .high record for 
accidents. 

Our roads, the Committee 
recommend, should as quickly 
as possible be adapted to a 
standard that wall keep apart 
the various classes of traffic. 
This means separate parts, or 
lanes, of each road for cars, 
cyclists, pedestrians, and so on. 



•7j0> 

"What is 
peacetime 
like?" 

He has grown up in the biggest war 
of all time. He hasn’t known what 
peace meant. It is going to be a 
strange and wonderful new world. 
Whatever happiness- * after the 
war 1 has in store for him, one thing 
will count most — good health. 
During wartime you have found 
how 4 Milk of Magnesia' has helped 
to keep him fit and free from minor 
stomach troubles. 

In the happier days ahead, 4 Milk 
of Magnesia * will, even as now, be 
your standby — never.absent from 
the medicine cabinet. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

* Milk of 'Magnesia 9 is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia* 


There should be stricter 
driving tests for motorists, who, 
too, should not be allowed to 
park their cars in busy shopping 
streets but should have parking 
places provided for them. The 
Highway Code '‘should be so 
well known that in time it may 
become- the instinctive behaviour 
of all road users." Every car and 
horse-drawn vehicle should carry 
two rear lights. 

Bicycles should have two 
efficient brakes and should be 
in good working ’condition,, and 
cyclists should be obliged to 
report any accident in which 
they are involved. 

Pedestrians should only cross 
busy streets at fixed crossings. 

These are only some of the 
Committee’s recommendations, 
all of which will require a 
tightening up of regulations for 
all road users and the expendi¬ 
ture of more money on the 
organisation of our traffic. 

Carelessness, selfishness, and 
the use of inefficient machines 
are the prime causes of road 
accidents. In. the words of the 
report: “If we could eliminate 
human error, raise the standard 
of manners of all road users, 
make the roads really adequate 
for today and tomorrow, and 
ensure that vehicles are always 
in a roadworthy condition, we 
have solved the problem." 

How great is the need for a 
drastic reshaping of our traffic 
policy is shown by the appalling 
figures of wartime road accidents 
^figures which are likely to 
increase after the war if nothing 
is done. The public’s apathy in 
the matter, declare the Com-, 
mittee, is as amazing as it is 
deplorable. What should we say 
if there were a railway accident 
in Britain every fortnight in 
which 300 people were killed? Or 
a civil plane crash every day 
with 20 people killed? Yet those 
would have to be the figures of 
rail and flying accidents if they 
were to be comparable with road 
accidents. ' *- 

The need for reform is urgent, 
and the C N ardently hopes the 
Government will promote a 
Bill embracing the Committee’s 
recommendations, and that, when 
it becomes law, afl classes of 
road users will obey it at what¬ 
ever cost to their convenience. 

No Greater Love 

A beautifully touching story of , 
this war comes from the 
United States and is concerned 
with the U S troop-transport 
Dorchester which was" torpedoed 
off Greenland. 

There were four chaplains on 
board. George Fox and Clark 
Poling were Protestants; John P. 
Washington was a Catholic; 
Alexander E>. Goode, a Jew. 
These four spoke words of cheer 
to the soldiers, and encouraged 
them to jump into the sea. But 
y presently the life-jackets were ali 
gone, so the four chaplains took 
off their own and gave them to 
soldiers who had none. The last 
picture which survivors saw of 
these gallant four was of thein 
standing on deck together, their 
arms linked and praying to the 
one God of all as the transport 
foundered. 

The USA awarded to each of 
these heroic chaplains posthum¬ 
ously the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


Jt is - probable . that until his 

death, which occurred on 
March 23, - the name of Sir 
William Napier Shaw was un¬ 
known to present-day airmen. 
Yet he was for many years a 
sort of fairy godfather to them, 
the man who used to predict 
when it wohld be safe for flying. 
He was the Nestor of our 
scientists, for he lived 91 years, 
and the present generation has 
been reaping harvests of know¬ 
ledge sprung from seeds sown by 
the gifted Napier Shaw. 

The son of a Birmingham gold¬ 
smith, he went to Cambridge 
University, where as professor, 
author, and worker in the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory, he attained 
European reputation. With his 
head ever in the air, so to speak, 
he kept his feet on the ground, 
and was a pioneer of heating 
and ventilation of public build¬ 
ings. But it was as a foremost 
authority on meteorology that 
the world was to know him 
best, and in 1905 he became 
Director of the Meteorological 
Office. To the public he was 
known as the Clerk of the 
Weather, for among his duties 
was that of collecting data from 
all’ parts and forecasting the 
weather.-to come. 

People in their gladness would 
praise him for the fine weather 
they were enjoying; when the 
weather worsened they would 
reproach him for his poor dis¬ 
play In the directing of the 
elements—jokes which this very 
human genius heartily appre¬ 
ciated. Nor did anyone more 
clearly see the irony of the fact 
that on the day chosen by him 
for an official “ At Home " at his 
office, his guests arrived through 
drenching rain. 

But all this time he was pre¬ 
paring information for flying- 
men, and so long ago as 1910 he 
had completed models for them, 
showing the various air strata 
and prevailing currents up to a 
height of 15 miles above our 
islands. During the last war he 
devoted his energies exclusively 
to the predicting of the weather 
that our Forces would be likely 
to encounter. 

School Camps 
For Scotland 

^Thousands of Scottish boys and 

girls will have the chance to 
camp this year in school parties 
in four wonderful hostels which 
the Education Department has 
prepared. Each of these four ; 
hostels has room for 240 children 
with recreation huts, class-rooms, 
dining-rooms, and dormitories— 
each of which will sleep • 48 
pupils; there are also a concert 
hall, playing-fields, shower-baths, 
and, just in case anyone needs 
it, a small hospital block. 

All this w^s ready five years 
ago, but in the interval evacuees 
from the danger areas have had 
first priority, and have been 
growing strong and fit among the 
Scottish hills. 

Now that they have gone back 
to their own homes, the original 
idea is going forward, and soon 
Scottish schools will be sending 
selected groups of pupils to these 
camps, 

Youth organisations, as well as 
schools, are being asked to apply ; 
for the use of the camps and to 
plan ahead this summer so that 
the camps should never remain 
untenanted. 


IWIost of the maps of Germany in our atlases are still patchworks 
iVA of colour, denoting the severalstates into which that 
country wasformerly divided., Prussia, usually in red, dominates, 
but the next biggest splash of colour represents Bavaria. 


Already General * Patton’s 
spearhead has penetrated this 
mountainous country, aiming 
* of course at a link up by way of 
the valley of the Danube with 
the Southern Russian armies. 

Bavaria has an area of 29,334 
square, miles and is bounded on 
f the east and south by Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Austria,, the 
mountainous Bohemian forest 
separating it from the former 
country ^ Munich is the capital, - 
v and other important'cities are 
Augsberg, Wurzburg, Nuremberg, 
and Ratisbon. Here, too, are 
Bayreuth, associated with the 
operas of Wagner, Oberam- 
mergau, famous for the Passion 
Play performed by the villagers, 
and Berchtesgaden, famous for 
quite another, reason. 

Nearly half of, the country is 
cultivated, and about one-third 
is covered with forest, but coal 
and iron are mined in consider¬ 
able quantities, .so that there 
are major industries both in the 
great towns and ^in many smaller 
places. Their products are carried 
not only on some 5000 miles of. 
’ State railways, but' also on the 
rivers and canals, the important 
Ludwig’fi Canal linking the Rhine 
with the Danube. 

Long ruled by an Elector, 
Bavaria became a kingdom in 
the - time of Napoleon, joining 
the Allies in their struggle 
against that despot in 1813. A 


few years later the King of 
Bavaria granted a constitution 
on the British model, but this 
did not last long. In the middle 
of last century Bavaria attempted 
to form a stable union of 
the German States, but this 
aroused the antagonism of 
Prussia. When, therefore, Prussia 
attacked Austria in 1866, Bavaria 
allied herself with Austria and 
shared in her swift and ignomi¬ 
nious defeat.. 

Thenceforward she came under 
the influence of Prussia, sending 
her army to fight beside the 
Prussians in the 1870 war against 
France. When the new German 
Empire was proclaimed in 1871, 
Bavaria became' a member state, 
but still‘retained more of her in¬ 
dependence than any of the 
other states in it. She still kept 
her separate diplomatic relations 
with the other countries of the 
world, and her own postal, tele¬ 
graph, and railway systems. In 
the Bavarian parliament, too, 
there was a Patriot party which 
bitterly resented Prussian domin- 
. ation. Religion played a great 
part in her politics, for most of 
the Bavarians are Roman Catho¬ 
lics, whereas most of the North 
Germans are Protestants. 

After Germany’s defeat in 1918 
Bavaria kept her separate Diet 
until it was dissolved by Hitler 
and the State declared an 
integral part of Nazi Germany. 




BEDTIME STORY! The day has 
been full of fun and now one 
more chapter of a bedtime story. 
Then it’s time for a cup of OXO 
and happily to bed. 


Prepared from 

PRIME RICH BEEF 




t 
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Jacko Enjoys Spring Cleaning 



S pring cleaning is in full swing in Mother/jacko’s house, and.of course 
Jacko wants to help all he. can. He finds that Baby Jacko has been 
trying to .help the chimney sweep and, as a result, is in dire need of a spring 
clean himself. Jacko decides the vacuum cleaner will restore Baby’s usual 
colour and he gleefully sets to work with it. Baby, too, thinks this is grand 
fun, but Mother, when she comes in, is rather shocked ! 


LIGHTHEADED 

us tomer :. I don’t see how 


that 


can .. carry home 
pounds of meal. , * 

; .Shopkeeper: You’ll have no 
difficulty, sir, this oatmeal is very 
light stuff. \ 

The Rhinoceros Family 

/There are several kinds of rhino- 
i . ceros, and Africa has two, 
called the black and the white, 
' though actually - there is very 
little difference in the colour, 
both being a greyish ‘ black. * 
They are alike in having two 
horns and smooth, very thick 
skin’, but the black has a long 
‘’upper lip which helps in break- 
" ing" off branches, for it lives on 
shrubs, while the white grazes. 

The skin of Asia’s one-horned 
type hangs in large folds, and 
looks like armour plate. 


T HE NATION’S GREATEST 
WEALTH 

Is its,children and we must see to it they 
suffer as little as possible. We are .arrang¬ 
ing: Outings to our playing fields * at 
Lain bourne End this summer away from the 
kerbs, gutters and rubble heaps of Stepuey. 
Will you help us, please? Funds aro most 
urgently needed. Address : 

The Bev. Ronald F. W. Rollom. Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
•H^Road, Stepney, 



Take Lixen when you need a laxa¬ 
tive. Its natural action, derived 
from senna pods, dispenses with 
the use of harmful drugs or purga¬ 
tives. Lixen is without unpleasant 
after-effects in children or adults. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2 / 3 , 3 /n 
LIXEN LOZENGES, fruit flavoured 
in bottles, i/8. 

Purchase Tax included. 

Made in England by ALLEN ft hanburts ltd. 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 
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The Candid Can 

rjpHE Opener said to the-Can, 
“Now, answer me straight, 
like a man, y 

What you hold I am anxious to 
' know. 

Plums or pears, let us hope—is 
: it so?” 

; “No, it isn’t,” the Can made 
reply. 

. “It’s baked beans;’ he.said with 
a'sigh, ' 

“And be sure what I’ve stated is 
' ■ true, - ‘ 

For I’m bound to be open with 
you!” * 

Other Worlds . 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
' ..^west In the evening Saturn 

and Uranus 
are in the 
south-west, and 
Jupiter is in 
. the south-east.. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen . 4 at 9.30 
pmDBST on Sunday, April 15. 

What the Trees Give Us " 

T^he Birch makes barrels for 
fish, packing-cases, clogs, legs 
of tables, bobbins, reels, chairs, 
and fencing. 

The bark, which is even more 
durable than the. wood, and 
watertight, is used in northern 
countries for roofs, domestic 
utensils, shoes, and in North 
America for light canoes. 

It is also used in tanning 
apd in steeping nets, sails, and 
cord, and russian leather gets its 
pleasant smell from the bark oil. 

The wood makes good' char¬ 
coal, while the smoke is 
used in the curing of hams and 
herrings, the twigs make besoms, 
and the bark and leaves yield a 
yellow, dye. 




FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

"Toads of the Future. "I've, 
never seen Frog’s spawn like that 
before, ” said Don, pointing to 
several long strings of a jelly-like 
substance floating in the pond. 

“It is not Frog’s, but Toad’s 
. spawn, ” said Farmer Gray. 
“ That is why it is in strings, or 
chains, instead of just a shape¬ 
less mass. ” 

“See how near the surface it 
is. That enables the sun to 
hatch the eggs. After about 86 
days, the young Toads will be 
ready to leave the pond, and will 
choose a warm wet day on which 
to make their departure. They 
will not return* to the water 
again, except to breed.” 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Spring’s pro¬ 
mise of blossom. 4 An entrance-hall. 
9 Soon. 11 Caution. 12 A cavity. 14 
A proverb. 15 Pronoun. 16 Swift. 
18 Habitual. 20 Select. 21 Chemical 
symbol for sodium. 22 Pertinent. 23 
The supposed atmosphere in distant 
space. 25 A father. 27 Gape. 28 
Climb. 29 Manuscripts.* 

Reading Down. 1 Holds water for 
washing. 2 A single one. 3 To put on 
clothing. 5 Officer Commanding.* 6 

6 The slope at the edge of a chisel. 

7 A nail with little or no head. 8 
Tree often found in churchyards. 10 
One. who, tends the sick. 13 A liquid 
condiment. 17 A little pie. 18 In a 
high degree. 19 Gain’s by service. 20 
Heroic. 21 Tidings. - 22 Donkey. 24 
A salted meat. 20 Electric light.* 

. ' Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 
Answer next week 

That’s Different 

A GOOSE I saw 

Was eating grass. 

I did not call 
That goose an ass. 

But if an ass 
I know, broke loose, 

And tried to fly, 

I’d say—“You goose!”. 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 14, 1945 
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Unrationed 

spoke a young 


'Thus spoke a young lady of 
* Barre 

Who sat in a barrel of tar, 
“’Twill save coupons and cash 
To be clothed in this fash. 
Though my beauty it may tend to 
mar.” 

HIDDEN TOWNS 

/ N the following verse the name 
• of an English toivn appears, 
plainly. But there are six others , 
not so plain . They are all 

towns or cities in England or 
Wales . 

“ Change here for Dorking,” cried 
the guard; 

And Henry Ellis,, grim and hard, 
Who long had known the Middle 
West, 

Stepped out and fell upon his 
chest. 

A sombre conversation passed 
Between the folk who quickly 
massed. 

Nobly they helped the man to 
raise. 

Alas, he was in bed for days. ! 

Answer next week 

Soft Answer 

“/^harlie, go ' down to the 
chicken-run and see if the 
hens have laid any eggs,” said 
mother. “But don’t touch the 
china ones, leave them in the 
nests.” 

Charlie soon returned with 
three broken eggs in a basin. 

* “Good gracious! ” exclaimed, 
mother. “How did you manage 
to break all those?” 

Charlie looked surprised. 

“Well, how was I to ;know 
whether they were china eggs-or 
not if I didn’t try them?” 


The Children's Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, April 
11, to Tuesday, April 17. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Billy the Cardiff 
Seal, a story by Antonia Ridge; 
followed by Young Artists. 

Thursday, 5.20 From Spurn 
Head to Tod Point; the story of 
the Yorkshire coast and its people, 
with Wilfred and his friends 

Friday, 5.20 Air-Lift for Yugo¬ 
slavia : how the RAF flew arms 
and supplies to Marshal Tito’s 
partisans under the nose of 
the occupying enemy. 

Saturday, 5.20 Topical Talk. 
5.30 Musical Fairy Tale, by Henry 


Reed, .with the BBC Northern 
Orchestra. ' . ' 

Sunday, 5.20 Heralds of the 
King: Elijah, the third in a series 
of plays ,by L. du Garde Peach, 
based on Old Testament stories. 
Produced by Mac. 

Monday, 5.20 Mary Plain’s Big 
Adventure : Part 6. Told by Mac; 
followed by Music at Random; by 
Helen Henschel; and The Zoo 
Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 A Nursery Sing 
Song with Doris, Mabel; and Nan. 
5.45 How to Enjoy your Holidays, 
by Kenneth Sparrow. Part 3— 
Let’s go Hiking. 


GOOD GOING 

Joe:. How does.the watch you 
had for your birthday go? 
Jack: Splendidly—it does an 
hour in fifty minutes. 

Arithmetic Problem 

^That is a third and half a third 


of ten? 


Answer next week 


The Three 1 
Mustardeerspigi 
encounter 

.*§ 
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T HE Three Mustardeers were 
walking down a quiet narrow 
street when from one of the 
houses came a piercing scream. 
Immediately they rushed to the 
house, and entered it/ Again the 
’scream—but this time it sounded 
muffled. “ It’s from downstairs,” 
exclaimed Roger.* They ran down to 
the basement. " But though, they 
searched, they found nobody. “ Were 
y6u wanting something ? ” asked a 
■ gentle voice behind them. 

They spun round in surprise, 
and saw a little white-haired 
. old gentleman, smiling be- 

nignly. “ Er—er—we heard a 
woman’s scream and—er— 
came to see if we could help,” 
answered - Roger.. “ Very 
commendable, yes—very,” 
nodded the old gentleman, 
wv/ “But probably it was my 
parrot. • We Jive alone, my 
bird’ and I, and the only 
Woman who comes here is the char¬ 
lady in- the mornings. But before 
you go, Em sure you’d like a piece 
of cake, wouldn’t you—yes.” Mary 
said.they were sorry they’d been so 
silly, and that they would go at once. 
But Jim, whose powers of observation 
were very active said, “ Your charlady 
must be no ordinary one if she uses 
handkerchiefs - like that,” and he 
pointed to the shadowy corner of the 
room. There was a tiny lace hand¬ 
kerchief. For a moment, a scowl 
darkened * the man’s face. Then 
smiling again he said, “Oh maybe 
that is my niece's. She stayed with 
me a few days. Now let's go'upstairs, 
shall we ?” But at that moment, the 
door opened and ,a cruel-faced man 
popped his head im “We've got 
her,” he said, but when he saw the 
Mustardeers, he stammered and 
looked . crestfallen. “You fool,” 


roared the old man. “ Quick, get 
these bratt.” But Roger and Jim 
leapt at the advancing pair; Roger 
picked up a chair and swung it on 
to the intruder’s head. The man fell 
in a heap. Jim was grappling with the 
old man whose strength belied his 
appearance. ‘ As Roger crossed, to 
help, Jim swung his leg round the 
old man and leaned sharply against 
him. Down went the old man and 
Jim jabbed hiLjcnes into his solar, 
plexus. Mary bound the hands and 
feet of the men andTan for the police, 
while Roger ahd Jim .made a closer 
search of the other rooms. -,.They 
found a trapdoor and descended. 
Below was a woman,roped to a cha-ir. 
Her father, she told them, was a multi¬ 
millionaire;. She had been lured to 
this house, to be held to ransom. 

; Hearing the police above, they 
returned to the ’ 
room -in. 'which 
they had left their 
prisoners. The men 
had gone! But 
pinned to a chair ( 

was a piece of paper. 

On the paper was drawn the Zodiac 
sign of the Pisces. “My stars!” 
dried one of the policemen, “ The 
League of the Zodiac ! ” He explained 
to the Mustardeers that this’ League 
was,a criminal gang who marked dach 
activity by a sign taken fromMhe 
Zodiac. “ So we’ve stumbled Snto 
trouble,” said Roger. “ Well, we’ve 
beaten them at the first encounter. 
And here’s to the next time.” , - £ 

Said Jim t “ Something to look forward to,' 
as the man said when he dabbed mustard 
on (he. sandwiches he was packing," 

THE 

'MUSTARDEERS 
OATH 

We will hare Mustard whenever 
we can jet it. It makes good: 
food taste better. It helps us to 
keep healthy and strong. 

>Ve will hare MustartF— 

Colman’s Mustard 



Colmany.il 

©■I 

Mustard •§ 
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